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sharply. But the most important results of an un-
precedented activity was, beyond doubt, the extra-
ordinary increase in industrial production. Without
robbing it of its agricultural character, the war had
made Canada an industrial country, capable of filling
increasing orders for paper, wood pulp, munitions,
weapons, ships, and even aeroplanes.

Such an effort of production in every aspect of the
economic life had necessarily had, as a corollary, an
equally widespread financial effort, itself made possible
by the swift and astonishing rise in exports. A balance
of trade, favourable for the first time in half a century,
had yet not been sufficient to balance the national
budget which was burdened by the expenses of the
war, and by costly borrowings. These expenses, which
amounted to more than $1,500,000,000, told plainly the
story of the risks, freely undertaken, by a country
whose population did not yet number 8,000,000 in
November, 1918. While he realized that he was pay-
ing the price of German aggression less than many
others, the Canadian taxpayer, analyzing his tax forms,
had reason for believing that the bill was high. The
national debt, risen in four years from $336,ooo,ooo6 to
nearly $3,000,000,000 would be no light load for the
shoulders of several generations to come. It was even
possible to foresee that the Dominion would never
succeed, with the best will in the world, in effacing it
from its account book, as was the case with both the
conquerors and conquered of 1918.

It was a new Canada that the war had revealed to
the world, a Canada unknown even to itself, a Canada
far different from the picture carried away by tourists
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